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crew as well as the comparative temperateness of the
weather were figments of their imaginations.
All the consultations which they held as to the best means
for escaping from their present situation ended in the same
way. There was nothing to do but wait in the hope of being
picked up by a passing ship, Rashleigh pointing out that he
could by no means guarantee, even in his character as a
wandering carandjie, to protect the white women from
hostile blacks whom they would be bound to encounter if
they set out along the beach for the hundreds of miles*
journey to a white settlement. The policy of waiting was
at least hopeful, as two or three vessels left Sydney for India
during each year and their route took them past that coast,
Rashleigh searched the neighbourhood for the best point at
which to fix the signal of distress, and at last selected the
point of a promontory standing well out to sea3 and there
he erected a pole and fixed upon it, reversed, a Union Jack
which he had found in a locker on the Tribune^ and also
ordered one of the djins to build a smoking fire at the spot
every morning. His hope was that the smoke would attract
attention, and that the flag would reveal to mariners that
the fire was a signal from English folk in distress.
The queerly assorted party lived a simple and abstemious
life, eating sparingly of the provisions which they had salved
from the ship, so that they might have for as long as possible
some normal food for the ladies and the boy. Fish was the
stable article of diet, and they discovered a vegetable plant
not unlike spinach, which, boiled with salt beef, proved a
palatable addition to their meagre bill of fare. Their water
was supplied by a small spring in one of the adjacent cliffs,
which provided a quantity just sufficient for their absolute
requirements.
Rashleigh had refrained from revealing his true race to